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meant to convey the two ideas, first, that the gods
founded the order of nature, and that nature obeys
their commands; secondly, that there is a moral law
which man must obey, and for the transgression of
which he is punished by the gods. Such epithets
are far more important, as giving us an insight into
the religion of ancient India, than the mere names of
the gods, and their relation to certain phenomena in
nature; but their accurate understanding is beset
with many difficulties.

The primary, secondary, and tertiary meanings of
such words as Rita, occur sometimes in one and
the same hymn; the poet himself may not always
have distinguished very clearly between them; and
few interpreters would venture to do for him what he
has not done for himself. When we speak of law, do
we always make it quite clear to ourselves what we
mean by it? And can we expect that ancient poets
should have been more accurate speakers and thinkers
than modern philosophers?

No doubt, in most places where Rita, occurs, a
vague and general rendering of it such as law, order,
sacred custom, sacrifice, may pass unchallenged; but
if we look at any of the translations of the Vedic
hymns, and ask ourselves what definite meaning we
can connect with these high-sounding words, we shall
often feel tempted to shut up the book in despair.
If Agni, the god of fire, or some other solar deity is
called cthe firstborn of divine truth/ what possible
idea can such a translation convey? Fortunately,
there is a sufficient number of passages left in which
Rita, occurs, and which enable us to watch the gradual
growth of the word and its meanings.